JOAN    OF    ARC
Hire took off his armour he put on a mantle of red all
hung over with noisy little silver bells, which was con-
sidered original even in those days of individual taste in
dress, and when he went into battle he prayed, "Now,
God, do for la Hire what you would like la Hire to do
for you if I were God and you were la Hire." His hair-
raising profanity was the awe and envy of France, until
Joan took him in hand and reduced him to swearing by
his staff ("par mon martin55), at least in her presence;
from his fierce Gascon mouth it must have sounded rather
like a Thames' bargeman saying "Oh, fudge!"
Joan divided her time during the busy week in Blois
between the troops and the Dauphin, who was by now
bleakly wondering what he had let himself in for. He
surveyed his new army, collected by other people's self-
sacrificing energy, and found it good: too good to waste
on an enemy who always won. If he lost it where would
he get another in the present state of his finances? Joan
soothed him, scolded him, wept with annoyance one
moment and spurred him with promises of great deeds
the next: "Gentle Dauphin, why do you doubt me?
Only let me go and you will see such things as will make
you believe. . . ." But la Tremoille was simultaneously
whispering caution into the indolent monarch's other
ear, and if preparations had not been so far advanced
he might have had the better of the tussle.
Her chief preoccupation with the army was also moral,
for though she was a captain under royal commission
her authority was still of a somewhat ambiguous and
unmilitary kind. She ordered that no man should be
allowed to come along unless he was confessed; camp-
followers, who usually followed a medieval army in the
ratio of one prostitute to one soldier, were to be left
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